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Ghe South African Ontlook 


In spite of temporary appearances, the influence 
of Christianity, properly understood, was never 
more widespread nor more effective than it is to-day. 

—Prof. John MacMurray. 
° * * * * 
Government versus Constitution. 

The Government continues resolute in its purpose to 
cheat the people by destroying their national constitution, 
and the more its spokesmen defend the course upon which 
it 1s set, the clearer do the childishness, the absurdity, the 
humourlessness of the arguments employed appear. How 
reminiscent many of them are of the ratiocinations of the 
people from beyond the Iron Curtain whom our present 
rulers most abhor, and how forcibly they emphasize the 
wrongness of the course they are designed to defend. 
“ You cannot improve upon a fraud” said the Leader of 
the Opposition in the House of Assembly, when with- 
drawing from participation in any discussion of the High 
Court of Parliament Bill in the committee stage. In proof 
of the truth of such a designation it is enough to point out 
that the real object of the Bill is to take away from the 
majority of the people in the name of the minority, rights 
which are established and guaranteed for them in the con- 
stitution. Moreover, it may well be asked ‘ What manner 
of measure is this which induces so many of its supporters 
to go back on solemn assurances given in earlier years, as 
if they were mere words and mattered nothing?’ A 
country has the right to know where it is with its public 
men, to be able to believe that they say what they mean 
and mean what they say. Bad faith is of all things most 


ruinous of national life, if only for its sheer stupidity. Yet 
it is precisely this which marks the support of the Bill by 
many of its most determined supporters. It is a painful 
and distressing thing to read what men like the Minister of 
Justice or the Deputy Speaker say today, and to put along- 
side their words extracts from their speeches of earlier days 
such as these .— 

“We feel that the entrenched clauses are a matter of 
good faith and I cannot imagine that any government 
would alter them by a bare majority........ I feel just 
as strongly as members on the other side that the 
entrenchment of certain clauses in the Constitution is 
a matter of honour.” (Mr. Swart). 

“We are all agreed that there are certain entrenched 
clauses in our Constitution which we have ourselves placed 
therein. It is our honour and our intention to have those 
entrenched clauses in our Constitution. It is true that 
our Constitution is an act of the British Parliament, but it 
is also true that the Constitution is the work of the people 
of South Africa, and that we have laid it before the British 
Parliament and asked them to pass it as we have laid it 
Betorethem!.. 2.5... But that condition of a majority of 
two-thirds was made by ourselves. It is our honour and 
our intention to have it so.” 

Small wonder if the veld is on fire. 

* * * *& 
The Western Native Areas Scheme on the Rand. 

It is not difficult to understand why many church and 
welfare workers who have to do with the Native population 
of Sophiatown, Martindale, Newclare and Vrededorp on 
the Witwatersrand are not hiding their view that the sur- 
render of the Johannesburg City Council to the pressure 
of the Government over the removal of some 58,000 
Africans to new land in the Orlando area is a cruel and 
discreditable business. If it were no more than the trans- 
fer of great numbers of people from long established homes 
to conditions at least equivalent in their advantages and 
involving better amenities and prospects, the plan could 
conceivably, though with some hesitancy, be reckoned a 
tolerable one. But the Coyncil, or its dominant majority, 
was morally pledged to no surrender on the crucial issue of 
no deprivation of freehold rights ; yet when the Minister 
of Native Affairs stood unyieldingly against freehold for 
the Africans and threatened to go ahead with the scheme 
himself if the Council declined to do so, his bluff was 


~ 


accommodatingly accepted. Consequently the freehold 
title to home plots so highly valued and dearly bought by 
many Africans who are plot-holders in their present homes 
is lost through the pliancy of its responsible and acknow- 
ledged champions, and it is not to be expected that any 
compensation likely to be paid is going to compensate for 
it. 

Under the thin pretence of a slum-clearance scheme the 
evident aim of the Minister has been to get rid of freehold 
title by Natives even in their own townships. There is no 
consultation of the people concerned ; the Minister who is 
supposed to be their ‘father’ is not prepared to discuss 
the matter with them. He is not on any considerations 
whatever to be robbed of something that he can claim as a 
notable achievement in apartheid when the next election 
comes along, cost what it may, whether in public money or 
in misfortune to the people involved. 

And only time will prove whether the scheme is ‘ wild- 
cat’ or practicable. Nobody really knows. here is 
every indication that it may founder on the matter of trans- 
port alone. It involves a heavy extra load on a system al- 
ready seriously overloaded. Senior railway officials are 
reported to have expressed the view that the necessary 
reorganisation of the Orlando system will cost millions of 
pounds: one experienced man said that the only solution 
will be to go underground. Be it remembered that where- 
as Sophiatown is five miles from the centre of the city, 
‘Meadowlands, the farm on which it is proposed to estab- 
lish the new township, is ten. 

The prospects of the whole scheme becoming a shabby 
mess are not remote : the ultimate benefits claimed from it 
for the Africans cannot be looked for if it is mishandled. 

* * \# * 
Convict Labour on Farms. 

A few months ago an African monthly, The Drum, 
published some moving stories of alleged maltreatment 
amid thoroughly bad conditions of Native convicts who 
had been drafted for work on farms in the Eastern Trans- 
vaal. ‘The information was supposedly collected by the 
paper’s own representative and was specific and at first 
hand. The picture presented was branded as utterly false 
by the Minister of Native Affairs when the matter was 
raised in the Senate. He claimed that the official entrust- 
ed with the duty of supervising the conditions in which 
these men worked was entirely content with the improve- 
ments and the amenities provided. Such conditions as 
the Drum pilloried would never be allowed to prevail. 
Prompted by a deep concern for the convict labourers and 
anxious to assure itself of the truth, the South African 
Institute of Race Relations recently undertook its own 
investigation into the treatment of African convicts hired 
out from a central prison to serve their sentences on private 
farms. As the result of enquiries on the spot in ten 
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different areas the Institute was satisfied to report that 
“while in some instances—and these may well be the 
majority—the African convicts were treated in a satis- 
factory manner, in others, (some 20% of the instances 
investigated by the Institute), the Africans had been sub- 
jected to abuses of various kinds, some of them very serious. 

“ Principally there were two forms of abuse ; one physi- 
cal violence, and the other the general treatment and con- 
ditions under which the convicts served their sentences. 
Several of the cases investigated revealed that they had 
been whipped, beaten, kicked and generally assaulted, and 
that this treatment had been dealt them by both ‘ boss- 
boys’ and the European farmers, generally the former. 

‘As regards general housing conditions and treatment 
it was found that in some instances no real provision had 
been made to house the labour and in ‘consequence the 
men were forced to share sheds with cattle. ‘There were 
cases, too, in which the men were locked up all night in 
sheds where (in one instance,) no facilities for sanitation of 
any sort had been made and the men were forced to soil 
their sleeping quarters during the night’s confinement. 
In this instance, too, they were not permitted to clean the 
shed until the following evening, just prior to being locked 
in again for the night. . 

“Our investigation further revealed that some farmers 
provided no bedding for the convicts ; others no blankets, 
and in only one instance had the farmer made washing 
facilities available for the men; he also provided a ration 
of soap. Generally the food was found to be adequate, 
but in most instances such quarters as were provided were 
unclean.” 

It seems to amount to this, that, though much improved, 
the position is not yet to be accepted as satisfactory. The 
official eye has effected a good deal, but it must not for a 
moment relax its watchfulness. 

We entirely agree with the Institute in objecting in 
principle to the whole system of hiring out convicts as 
labour for private concerns. It is easy enough to defend 
it on some grounds, but-fundamentally it is a bad system 
which we ought to have outgrown by now. It should not 
be in the least necessary that Native convicts should work 
for European farmers. Work is wanted for them, of cours:, 


but there is any amount of it waiting for them in the 


Reserves. In the country districts it is very apt to be the 
case that the farmers who clamour most for convict labour 
are those who can be least relied on to treat it understand- 
ingly. 
*% * * * 

Central African Federation. 

The White Paper which is to set out the decisions 
reached at the London conference on Central African 
Federation has not yet appeared, and the three commissions 


which it established to work out details in regard to certain 
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aspects of the necessary constitution—fiscal, judicial,, and 
public service—are not expected to be able to report before 
August. But the main points agreed upon by the delegates, 
(though not, of course, by the African representatives from 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, who refused to attend 
the meetings and are resolute against any federation), are 
pretty generally known. The proposed federal basis of 
constitution is said to provide for a single-chamber legis- 
lature of thirty-five members. Of these nine are to repre- 
sent Native interests and twenty-six are to be elected by 
voting citizens of whatever race on a common roll. 

The main special agency for looking after African affairs, 
according to the correspondent of the Star, is to be an 
African Affairs Board, composed of an independent, nomin- 
ated statutory chairman and a nominated European and 
African from each of the three territories. African rights are 
strongly protected by this Board, for any Federal legisla- 
tion to which it takes exception must be reserved for the 
assent of the British Government. Most Native interests 
—primary and secondary education, health, veterinary 
Services etc.—are to remain under the direction of the 
territorial administrations which control them at present. 
So will the police force. External affairs, defence, customs 
and university education are the main function allotted to 
the Federal government. It is clear that a serious effort 
has been made to safeguard the interests and allay the fears 
of the African peoples ; but at the moment their attitude in 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland is one of complete 
non-cooperation. While it is probably true that the great 
majority of them know very little about the federation 
question and are not concerned about it, it is obvious that 
those who do know are for the most part very decided in 
their opposition to it.. They are quite frank in saying that 
they do not see any reai and permanent place in their 
country for the Europeans. It is in Northern Rhodesia 
that this attitude is most strongly in evidence. Nyasa- 
land is less aggressive but appears to be content that its 
western neighbour should take the lead. 

The next steps, as at present arranged, are a finalising 
conference at Victoria Falls early in October, and after 
that, probably at the end of the year, a referendum on the 
question in Southern Rhodesia. It is difficult for the pro- 
federationists to be very optimistic ; many of them feel that 
the effort to draw together into one state has been left too 
late and that the gulf between black and white opinions is 
by now unbridgeable. Nevertheless it might be a good 
thing for the African leaders to ponder realistically the 
present trends in the world situation, and to look again in 
as unprejudiced a manner as possible at the strong safe- 
guards that have been woven into the proposed constitu- 
tion of the Federation. But we need not be surprised if 
recent happenings to the south of them have caused a 
considerable slump in safeguard stock. 
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Help for Mission Hospitals. 


It is excellent news that the committee which controls 


the distribution of the balance of the money in the Gover- 
nor-General’s National War Fund has decided to make 
special grants to mission hospitals for capital expenditure, 


in recognition of the services rendered by the African | 


people during the 1939-1945 war. ‘Two Transvaal hospi- 
tals, Jane Furse and Donald Fraser, have each been 
granted £20,000, and other applications are under 
consideration. It is a disposition of this money that is 
well-merited and strategically wise. : 
* % * * 

‘‘ Lifting up holy hands.” 

An admirable lead has been given by church leaders in 
Johannesburg and Pretoria in summoning their people to 


earnest prayer in view of the grave and, humanly speaking, 


desperate situation in the political situation in the Union. 
The call by Anglican bishops invites their.people “to be 
constant in prayer, beseeching God that in His mercy He 
may bring us to a new understanding of His will for ail 


His people,” and the invitation to the Methodists by their _ 


chairman has the same note, “ that God may lead us to a 
happy issue out of our present distresses in conformity 

with His divine will and purpose.” tee 
The special prayer issued with the call reads as follows : 
*O God, our Father, we beseech Thee to inspire us 


all with the spirit of truth and love ; purify our hearts 


from all hatred and prejudice ; and so guide us by Thy 

loving wisdom that peace and righteousness may be 

established among us.” 
* * * * 
Conference of the I.M.C. at Willingen. 

We are indebted to the Christian Council for informa- 
tion regarding a world-wide study being undertaken by the 
International Missionary Council, of which the Christian 
Council is a constituent body, on the subject of “ The 
Missionary Obligation of the Church.” ‘The investigation 
that has been carried on by groups of people around the 
globe these last two or three years is to be summed up in 
the Conference of the International Missionary Council to 
be held at Willingen, Germany, in July of this year. At 
this Conference the Christian Council of South Africa will 
be represented by its Secretary, the Rev. A. W. Blaxall, 


and if available, by Dr. Nhlapo, who has been lecturing ~ 


at Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. 


Calling for prayer for this Conference the officers of the 


I.M.C. have addressed the constituent Councils and in- 


‘dividual Christians as follows : 


“In an age when change is more in evidence than con- 
tinuity, when more is heard of revolution than of stability, 
the world mission of the Church cannot be accomplished 
merely on lines that have become traditional. Revolu- 
tionary changes are, in fact, daily taking place in the mis- 
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sionary work of the Church. Some of these are being 
precipitated through the political and social revolutions of 
our time. Others are the consequence of deeper insight 
into the nature of the Gospel and the calling of the Church. 


“‘ What is it that matters most amidst all these changes ? 
What new policies are called for not only on grounds of 
expediency but in sure awareness of the will of God for our 
time ? 


“This concern underlines the action of the International 
Missionary Council in launching a new inquiry under the 
general title of The Missionary Obligation of the Church. 
In this inquiry an attempt is being made to bring together 
the deepest insights of recent years, to assess the signifi- 
cance of some critical events in the missionary scene to-day 
and to point the way forward. 


“ As a stage in the whole process, a meeting of the I.M.C. 
is to be held in July 1952, in Willingen, Germany, to which 
will come representatives of the older and younger 
churches. It is the hope and prayer of all involved in this 
_ undertaking that it may be used to the glory of God and 
for the more faithful proclamation to all mankind of the 
Lordship and saving power of Christ. 


“ Study and action can only achieve such ends if study is 
accompanied by prayer, and action is guided and empower- 
ed by the Holy Spirit. The I.M.C. therefore earnestly 
seeks the co-operation of its friends throughout the world 
in remembrance and intercession, so that ‘ Willingen, 
1952’ may be able to bear its own special testimony to the 
power of prayer. 

“‘ Preparatory work for Willingen is taking place along 
five main lines of inquiry :— 

1. The theological imperatives of the Christian mission, 

2. The indigenous Church, its present strength and 

weakness as an instrument for world-wide evangelism, 

3. The place and function of the Missionary Society in 

a new day, 

4. Christian vocation and its fulfilment in a world 

setting, 


5. The pattern of missionary activity and the necessity 
for its re-shaping. 


Earnest prayer is asked 


a. for all engaged in these preparatory studies, that they 
may labour with insight, wisdom and clarity ; 

b. for all who attend the Willingen meeting, that the 
event may be a meeting of minds one with another and 
with the Mind of Christ ; 

c. for those who are being called upon to give the princi- 
pal addresses to the meeting, that in preparation and 
utterance they may be Servants of the Word ; 
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d. for the officers of the I.M.C.,and the members of its 
thirty-two constituent councils, that amidst the mani- 
fold details of their work they may be used, in single- 
ness of purpose, to further the world mission of the 
Church.” 


* * * * ‘ 


A Plan for Christian Education in South Africa. 

If teachers or ministers are looking for a subject to dis- 
cuss at their next conference, there is a pamphlet of 15 
pages which gives an outline well calculated to stimulate 
discussion. ‘The plan deals succintly with Basic Education 
Principles, Religion in Education, and Difficulties which 
militate against Effective Religious Education in Schools. 
Recommendations are made to churches, schools, parents, 
training colleges and universities, The pamphlet which 
is published by the Christian Education Movement and 
has the full support of the Christian Council of South 
Africa, expresses the point of view that the Christian faith 
should be placed at the heart of our national life and of the 
education of our youth. Copies may be obtained in Eng- 
lish or Afrikaans from the Christian Education Movement, 
P.O. Box 3624, Johannesburg for 1/- each. 

* * * * 
National Sunday School Day, 31st August, 1952. 

The theme selected for National Sunday School Day 
this year is adapted from the slogan adopted during the 
Van Riebeeck Celebrations throughout the country, ‘‘ The 
Sunday School builds a Christian nation.” 

This is no strong claim to make, for it is the Sunday 
School that is not only exerting a powerful influence on the 
lives of our boys and girls but is also contributing to the 
training of the characters of our youth in its formative 
years. : 

It will also be recognised that in “ building a nation ”’ it 
is important that firm foundations are laid and that the 
“best materials” are used, in construction. ’Tis “righte- 
ousness that exalteth a nation’ and the Sunday School has 
as its aim the production of Christian men and women. 

An earnest appeal is made to Churches, Sunday Schools 
and Missions throughout the country to co-operate in the 
observance of National Sunday School Day and so make it 
a day of national significance. 

In order to aid in the observance of National Sunday 
School Day special literature has been produced and same 
is offered free of charge. Apply at once for all particulars 
to The Secretary, S.A. National Sunday School Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 17, Port Elizabeth. 


Whenever opposite views are held with warmth 
by earnestly religious-minded men, we may take it 
for granted that there is some higher truth which 
embraces both. All high truth is the union of two 
contradictions. — Anon, 
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The Union Commission on Native Education 


(SOME OBSERVATIONS MADE AT A CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONISTS AT 
FORT HARE, IN APRIL) 


SECOND INSTALMENT 


A 


Are the criticisms of the present educational efforts and 
“ achievements well founded ? 


The Commission’s opinion of the present system and its 
achievements is summarised thus : 


““1047. The answer to these questions is not reassuring. 
Very briefly stated the findings in connection with 
the schools are that— 

(i) they are providing education for a relatively 
small proportion of a backward population ; 

(ii) the rate of elimination at an early stage is very 
high ; 

(iii) the standards of achievement in the schools as 
measured by examinations and achievement 
tests are low ; 

(iv) the general orientation of the school work is too 
academic because, for those pupils who pro- 
ceed beyond the primary stage, an academic 
certificate promises a much more attractive 
economic future than anything else.” 


We are aware that the Bantu educational system, like all 
other educational systems and indeed all human organisa- 
tions in this and other countries, is open to strong criticism. 
But we feel the strongest criticism which can fairly be 
levelled against it is that there is not enough of it and that 
what there is is handicapped more by lack of money, 
especially the State’s contribution, than by any radical 
defects in its present organisation or personnel. 

(i) We consider the Commission is far too sweeping in 
its condemnation and has overlooked or discounted the 
amazing achievements which are recorded, albeit sometimes 
obscurely, in its own pages. In the last twenty-five years 
it shows that the school population has increased from 
205,000 to 760,000, an approximately four-fold increase 
which is almost unparalleled in any other region of the 
world. The percentage increase in Secondary school 
enrolment from 1924 to 1949 is shown as an insignificant 
rise from one minute fraction (.04 per cent) to another 
almost equally minute viz 2.62 per cent ; these figures veil 
an astounding development in the Secondary sphere viz. 
250 pupils in 1949 for every pupil in 1924, And if the 
heavy waiting lists of children clamouring for entrance to 
our Primary and Secondary schools could be absorbed, the 
progress, without resort to the slightest re-organization, 
would be considerably more impressive. 

The quality of the teachers, too, has shown great 


ages were available. 


improvement. In 1925, a large proportion of teachers 
were uncertificated. The best of the remainder had gone 
through a three-year’s post Std. VI training, though many 
fell far short of this modest requirement. In 1949, in the 
Cape an insignificant percentage (almost wholly consisting 
of teachers requiring a pass in one subject to complete the 
certificate) was unqualified and more than half the teaching 
force was recruited from students taking a two-year train- 
ing course after the Junior Certificate. The other Pro- 
vinces have made proportionate progress. 

(ii) The rate of elimination at the early stages is still 
regrettably high but it has improved remarkably in twenty- 
five years, particularly since 1940 when better wages (from 
employers to the parents) and more generous financing of 
the schools by the State improved profoundly the child’s 
milieu. In these twenty-five years the percentage of the 
total school enrolment in the Sub A and B classes has 
dropped from approximately 62 per cent to 50 per cent. 
This is a most significant improvement. Two further 
leaps of slightly smaller magnitude would eliminate com- 
pletely retardation in these classes. It should be noted, 
too, that some factors in a developing system of education, 
e.g. more stringent promotion tests, stricter supervision of 
school registers etc., tend to aggravate retardation ; hence 
the huge decrease is even more significant than the actual . 
figures reflect. 

(iii) The Standards of Achievement. ‘The Commission 
has sought to compare the standards of achievement of 
African pupils in the years 1935 and 1949. It used two 
tests, in English VocabuJary (based on an American 
dictionary !) and Arithmetic. We do not want to be un- 
duly ‘‘ difficult”? but we doubt whether the increase or 
decrease in ability over fourteen years to define “‘shagreen”’ 
or “sclectmen ” or “‘ parterre”’ or even to solve arithme- 
tical problems, some of the “ catch”’ type, can be used as 
a sound criticism to measure the work—clear speech, use 
of common words, social awareness, health training, hand- 
which are the real objectives 


and-eye training, etc., ete. 
of our educational system. 

These tests, we are informed, were carefully standard- 
dized in connection with nearly 30,000 pupils in European 
schools and reliable norms for the different standards and 
If this is so, it would be interesting 
to know why the European child’s performance fell off by 
about twenty-five per cent and more than one year of age 
as from 1935 to 1939 (See Graph on Page 97). It would 
also haye been interesting to be supplied with European 
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performances for 1949, In contrast with European 
deterioration over four years, Native deterioration over 
fourteen years is slight. 

The Commission compares carefully Native Primary 
Lower achievements in 1935 and 1949 and finds that “ the 
difference’ (all deteriorations) ‘‘are highly significant 
statistically.” It is presumably not aware that they are 
also highly significant historically. In 1935, the best of 
the Primary school pupils went straight into the N.P.L. 
Course ; in 1949 the best pupils were siphoned off into the 
Secondary Schools and the N.P.L. pupils, mainly girls 
came from the lower levels of the Std. VI pass list. The 
labels remained the same, but the contents of the bottles 
changed. 

(iv) Orientation. An orientation of post-Primary 
courses towards technical, commercial and other practical 
forms of training seems, as the Commission suggests, 
eminently desirable. It is our contention (a) that such 
orientation challenges the present economic policy of the 
country with its Colour Bars etc. and (b) that it can only 
be developed if the integration of African life and labour in 
the general economy and policy of the Union is freely 
recognised, 

B 

Can reorganisation of the present improve 
agreed deficiencies ? 

Whilst we feel that the Commission’s criticisms of the 
present system fail to take note of the massive and rapid 
improvements which have taken place in that system, yet 
we agree that African education is defective in quantity and 
quality. 

We feel, however, that its major defects are due mainly 
to the following causes : 

(a) Its comparatively recent development among a 

primitive people. 

(b) Tardy recognition by the State of its responsibilities 
towards an integral section of the nation, the Africans. 
It is instructive to note how every new Governmental 
provision for financing has given a powerful impetus 
in the field directly concerned. For example, the 
assumption of responsibility for the full salaries of 
teachers in Primary schools and later in Secondary 
Schools, brought almost immediately great expansion 
and improvement in Primary and Secondary education 
respectively. Even today, we submit, the State is 
insufficiently aware of its obligations to African edu- 
cation. 

(c) Qualifications of teachers, though greatly improved, 
are still too meagre for the work. Classes are over- 
crowded e.g. the quota for an African Primary teacher 
(often exceeded) is fifty, for a European teacher 
(never perhaps exceeded) is thirty-five. We note 
that the Commission regards the Cape’s emphasis on 


system 
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N.P.H. teachers as a luxury. We venture to suggest. 


that in the long run the more highly trained the teach- 
ing force, the more economical will be our educational 
system. 

(d) Buildings, equipment, amenities and environment 

generally are relatively defective. 

We do not consider that any of these basic defects can be 
remedied by reorganization. ‘They can all be remedied, 
and are all being fast remedied, within the framework of 
the present organization. 


Cc 


What is our opinion of the organizational proposals of the 
Commission ? 

(a) We agree with the Commission that, in principle, 
it is anomalous that the Provincial Councils disburse 
funds (for African education) for the raising of which 
they are not responsible. At the same time we con- 
tend (i) that the four Provinces have, through their 
composition and history developed each its own dis- 
tinctive attitude to and solutions of social problems 
including African. education and (11) that the develop- 
ments of the past twenty-five years prove that the 
Provincial system, in African education at least, is 
working effectively. 

(b) If there must be greater integration, let it be tho- 
rough-going. Let it be integration into the life of the 
Union asawhole. Thus, if African education must be 


more national, let it be integrated with the other racial 


educational systems into the Union Education Depart- 
ment. There the academic, technical, industrial, 
cultural and other educational needs and resources of 
the country can be viewed as a whole and plans of 
development properly co-ordinated. Inthe Com- 
mission’s view, African education cannot be isolated 
from the rest of African life ; in our view it cannot be 
isolated from the rest of South African life. 

(c) At present there. is a healthy tendency towards 
greater participation by Africans in their own develop- 
ment. Asmall but rapidly increasing number of 
schools have governing committees of Africans and 
the machinery exists for almost limitless extension of 
the principle. In many other cases, advisory boards 
of Africans assist managers and inspectors in the run- 
ning of schools. These advisory boards. provide 
excellent training for more complete responsibility. 
We consider that, except in a few favoured areas, it 
will be impossible for many years to obtain the neces- 
sary African members of the regional and district 
boards as envisaged by the Commission, especially if 
these Boards are expected to shoulder financial res- 
ponsibility for the schools within their areas of juris- 
diction. 
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(d) We consider it is most unfair to expect that, even 
at some deferred but not too distant date, the Africans 
(the poorest section of the community) should be 
saddled with direct responsibility for providing fifty 
per cent of the funds required for their own educa- 
tion. We consider that universal education is one 
of the first and most basic responsibilities of the 
Government of this or any country. 

We reject the Commission’s contention that State con- 
tribution to the African’s education must be governed by 
the African’s direct contribution to the exchequer. This 
principle does not hold, and should not hold, in the educa- 
tion of the poorer section of the White people. In any 
case, we appeal again to the principle of integration. The 
African, in common with the other races, contributes his 
share (and it is a large one) towards the prosperity of the 
mines, the factories, the farms, and all the other industries 
of the country on which the State largely depends for its 
revenue. Without the European, the country would be a 
wilderness, but where would our national economy stand 
without African labour ? 

(e) We observe that, at each level, National, Regional, 
and District, the chairmanship and co-ordinating res- 
ponsibility i.e. the power, is to be in the hands of the 
administrative officer and that the educational autho- 
rity is to be subordinate. We consider that this 
would be harmful to the cause of African education. 

Dams, fences, etc. are tangible; their benefits are 
_ immediately apparent, but the merits or demerits of educa- 
tional measures, though their effects may be of colossal 
proportions, are less obvious to the layman. It will be 
unusual and regrettable (we are inclined to say revolution- 
ary and intolerable) if the educational authority can be 
controlled and thwarted at all three levels mentioned by 
administrative officers unfamiliar with the child mind, the 
content and practice of education and, possibly, with the 
changing nature of the society in which we live. 


D 


Is the division of the Primary School satisfactory ? 

(851-858) We are in agreement with the Commission’s 
desire for a gradual introduction of the principle of com- 
pulsory education. The idea of ‘ voluntary-compulsion,”’ 
of allowing the parent to send or withhold the child, but of 
forcing the parent, if he does elect to send his child, to 
keep the child at school for a definite period of years, is 
admirable. We feel, however, that it would raise grave 
difficulties—e.g. the present accommodation and teaching 
force will certainly prove altogether inadequate, there may 
be undue opposition and evasion by the parent, ctc., etc. 

Before compulsion is introduced we should prefer to 
exhaust the energies of the present voluntary system. In 
the Cape, at least, expansion takes place by harmonious 
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co-operation between the Church, the community, and the 
State. ‘The Inspector requires the church and people to 
provide roughly forty new pupils, to supply a suitable 
classroom, to pay for a teacher, until an application can be 
forwarded to headquarters and a grant of teacher’s salary 
secured. ‘The only weak link in the above system is the 
State. If it could guarantee to supply a teacher as soon as 


the Church and community had fulfilled their obligations, 


expansion under the present voluntary system would’ be as 
great as, if not greater than, our resources could cope with, 
and could be healthily consolidated. 

Again, the Commission recommends the establishment 
of two types of Primary School, a Lower up to Std. II and 
a Higher from Stds. III to VI. The idea is, at first sight, 
attractive but, in the Cape at least, developments have out- 
stripped such an organization. In the Circuit centred in 
Alice, for example, there are eighty-three Primary Schools ; 
of these, only about six (practically all recently started 
schools on European farms) are at present limited to Std. 
II. Of the rest, twenty-seven offer a full Standard VI 
education and approximately fifty go as far as Standard 1V 


or V. Throughout most of the area the schools are three 


to four miles apart and when all comply with certain simple 
requirements viz. four rooms, four teachers, and a certain 
quota of pupils—and they are rapidly conforming with 
these requirements—most children should be able to 
secure a Standard VI education within easy walking dist- 
ance of their homes. Ifthe two types of school were to be 
set up in such an area and if the Higher Primary Schools 
were more highly centralized—and there would be no 
point in having two types of school if they were both to 
occupy the same groups of buildings—then considerable 
hardship would be imposed on the pupils who might, as in 
the case of the present Secondary Schools, have to walk 
long distances to these higher schools or even find board- 
ing accommodation. 


The idea of a Std. II certificate also commends itself, 


provided that there is no idea of vigorous sifting or chan- 
nelling off at this early stage of pupils into divergent types 
of schools. It might be quite satisfactory merely as mark- 
ing a certain stage of proficiency. In parenthesis, when 
one considers what depths of ignorance and lack of skill 
are often covered by a Matriculation Certificate, more so 
by a Junior Certificate, and still more by a Standard VI 
certificate, one wonders what practical value could be 
attached to a Standard Two certificate. 


Anything that is right can be accomplished in this 
universe in which we live. .... That man is most 
successful in dealing with things as they are who is 
moved by an abiding faith in things as they ought to 
be, —W.W. Alexander. 
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Rev. George F. Gale: Pioneer Missionary 
By his Son 


EORGE Frederick Gale was born in a Hampshire 
village four yeats before Livingstone had completed 
his journeyings, and in his youth he once heard Robert 
Moffat. In the eighties he went up to London to seek his 
fortune. He found it, in a Love and a Loyalty that for 
over sixty years never faltered. He dedicated himself to 
missionary service and in September 1893 he landed in 
Durban as a worker in the South East Africa Evangelistic 
Mission which had recently been founded by Mr. and Mrs. 
Osborn-Howe. A few years later this Mission combined 
with the Cape General Mission to form the South Africa 
General Mission under the presidency of Dr. Andrew 
Murray and the superintendency of Spencer Walton. 
Gale set to work at once to learn Zulu, and acquired such 
mastery that, when heard in the dark by Zulus, he was 
often mistaken for one of themselves. In 1895 Emily 
Valler came out from London, and they were married by 
their mission colleague, Rev. F. Suter, who lived to cele- 
brate with them in person their golden wedding. Another 
of his early colleagues was Dudley Kidd. In 1898 the 
young couple went to Swaziland where Gale built, largely 
with his own hands, the mission station of Hebron, preach- 
ing as he worked. Then the Anglo-Boer War broke upon 
them. He and his colleague Baillie, to avoid internment, 
at six hours notice led a journey by ox-wagons across the 
Lebombo Mountains with other workers and their wives 
and children. After considerable hardships they reached 
Delagoa Bay and a crowded refugee ship took them to 
Durban. Before the war was over, Gale went back, most 
of the way on foot, to see what had happened to the stations 
and the converts. He found his own household goods— 
there had been no time to store them properly—intact but 
ruined by moth, mildew and rodents ; and then there came 
to him the news that his firstborn child had died, barely 
’ four years old, of the dysentery that was rife in the refugee 
quarters of Durban. It is sometimes forgotten nowadays 
that the sufferings of the innocent in the sad struggle of 
those years were not Jimited to Boer women and children. 
After a year’s much-needed furlough, early in 1903 Mr. 
and Mrs. Gale with their two small children trekked slowly 
through Zululand into Tongaland, where they occupied 
the Maputa Mission Station. ‘This was within a few miles 
of Kosi Bay, which even twenty years afterwards was still 
looked upon as virtually terra incognita and was the scene 
of an “ exploration”’ by General Smuts. Gale lived there 
for four years and on foot visited innumerable kraals 
throughout that hot, fever-ridden, sandy territority. His 
house was not screened against mosquitoes ; every year he 
and his family were’stricken with malaria, often all being 


down at the same time, and the one with the lowest tempe- 
rature doing the chores. Twice he said goodbye to his 
wife, not believing she could survive till morning. A child 
was born to them there, and for over ten years her name 
stood alone in the register of European births for that 
district. 


In 1908 they moved to a healthier station among the 
hills of Zululand. This was Makowe, which overlooked 
St. Lucia Bay. Here, for several years, Gale conducted a 
training school for Native evangelists and pastors. The 
teaching was all in the vernacular. Sometimes he would 
combine his remarkable powers of mimicry with his com- 
mand of Zulu, to let his students hear themselves as others 
heard them in their trial sermons and open-air addresses. 
Without formal training as an anthropologist or psycho- 
logist, there were few who could enter into the Native 
mind as he could. The training he gave in evangelism 
was practical as well as theoretical. In person he accom- 
panied his students for tours, lasting several days or even a 
week or two, on foot among the kraals, Meeting them, 
one was back among the hills and fields of Galilee. 


His missionary neighbour to the south was the great- 
souled John Hawkins of Lansdowne. ‘To the north was 
Charles Dent of Nongoma, superintendent of a wide 
circuit of Methodist missions, and a friend from his early 
days in Durban. It was a joy to both families when a son 
of the one became engaged to a daughter of the other ; the 
couple are today Principal and Mrs, Dent of Fort Hare. 


In 1920 Gale was called to the superintendency of the 
South Africa General Mission. The Mission had grown 
greatly since he first joined it, and now had work not only 
in most Native areas of the Union but also in several 
adjacent territories. The headquarters were in Cape 
Town, to which he removed with real regret at parting 
with his beloved Zulus. He revisited Natal and Zululand 
whenever he could, and paid visits to the other fields— 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Angola—as well. These, com- 
bined with his long experience as a field missionary, 
equipped him to deal with understanding and sympathy 
with the problems that were sent to him from every part of 
this wide terrain. He had the fullest confidence of the 
workers in the field—indeed, as a vast personal corres- 
pondence bore witness, they loved him and looked upon 
him as personal friend—and of the British and American 
Councils who ultimately controlled the Mission. It was a 
confidence well deserved and never abused. Much of the 
period of his superintendency coincided with the economic 
depression between the twe world wars, and his burden | 
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was heavy. He bore it ably and with the quiet confidence 
born of an unwavering faith. 

In 1934 he laid that burden down, but continued for 
several years longer to give service, now as Chairman of 
the Cape Town Executive, to which the overseas Councils. 
delegated important responsibilities and which met fre- 
quently. During this period Gale paid several visits to 
the field, carrying to many the counsel and encouragement 
born of ripe experience. But the time came when he 
could journey to the mission field only in spirit, which he 
did, in the ministry of intercession which was his to the 
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end. In his last year he became very frail of body, and 
there was a failure too of memory for recent events, but 
not oe the memories of far-off days in Zululand, in Tonga- 
land® in Swaziland. The trumpets sounded for him at 
last on Good Friday morning. Most moving of all the 
messages which came was a telegram sent from Christian 
Natives of Natal and Zululand, thanking God for his 
labours among them more than a generation ago. Thus 
shall he live for ever, in the hearts of those to whom he 
brought the Light, and in the annals of pioneer evangelism 
in our land. 


Tales of Two Cities 
3. YOUNG MR. HOPEFUL 


Note: The back-ground of this story is accurate and the 
substance is true ; but the actual characters are imaginary. 
No reference to any living person is intended. 

OR the city the third week of January was a time of 

resurrection. All through the long summer holidays 
the place had drowsed, only half awake. Students and 
scholars gone, it was as though the life-blood of the city 
had ebbed away leaving it feeble and devitalised. The 
permanent residents, many of them elderly pensioners or 
the impoverished relicts of clergy and officials, walked to 
church or library or sat musing under the trees in the 
Botanical Gardens. But the very main-stay of the city’s 
existence, the schools and colleges, were empty; youth 
had gone. 

Then suddenly everything was different; new energy 
flowed into the streets and ancient buildings came to life 
again. Teachers and professors, bronzed from mountain, 
sea or farm, hurried about their business, while everywhere 
were happy, chattering, laughing crowds of boys and girls. 
Over-night the average age of the inhabitants had dropped 
by several decades. The schools had re-opened. 

Rows of cars parked in the Church Square bore numbers 
from every part of the Union and the Rhodesias. The 
owners of the cars were crowding into the shops making 
last-minute purchases of school-ties, blazers, swimming- 
suits and school badges, while sone and daughters were 
thronging the cafés, eating ice-cream and awaiting with 
varying emotions the imminent moment of parting. 

In one of the oldest streets of the town lived a school- 
master, George Warrender, with his wife and three child- 
ren. In the course of a hundred years the road-way had 
become higher, which gave the house the appearance of 
having sunk down gently, until the ledge of the big bay 
windows were almost level with the feet of passers-by, and 
stepping from the sun-shine out-side into the cool darkness 
of the passage-way one must descend two or three steps to 
the floor, 


The house had an atmosphere suggestive of red-coats — 
and crinolines. 
long silent might be heard in the quiet of the evening 
coming from the old Fort near-by. Past these windows 
wagons built by Gert Maritz had creaked and groaned. 
Horses’ hoofs had clattered on stones long since covered by 
the tarred road, and settlers dead for a century had ridden » 
past to meet with Piet Retief. 

Mrs. Warrender stood at the bay window and looked 
out, but it was not of historical associations that she was 
thinking. She was watching Emily, her Native servant 
who was walking along the road. 

Emily was sick with what she described as a “‘ waist- 
ache.’ Usually bright and cheerful, she had suddenly 
become listless and apathetic, unable to work, unwilling to 
The round black face looked drawn and haggard 
and the whole figure in its voluminous petticoats seemed 
suddenly to have shrunk and become smaller. 

Making the best of what was inevitable, Mrs. Warrender 
had sent her home to the Location where she lived, giving 
her a note to the doctor at the Health Centre there ; but 
watching her from the window the mistress felt anxious. 

“‘ Perhaps I ought to have got out the car and taken her 
back myself,” she thought, but there was so much work to 
be done in the house with the family just returned from 
the sea. 

The city looked very lovely in the sunshine. In the 
centre of the road were islands of flowering trees and the 
petals of some scarlet blossoms made a carpei on the road. 
As Emily’s feet went through them the petals were caught 
by the wind and blown in little swirling eddies of red 
around her skirts. 

“No wonder they call it The City Beautiful,’ Mrs. 
Warrender thought, “‘ It really is lovely at this time of the 
year!’ and she turned regretfully from the window to the 
duties awaiting her. 

The African woman was not conscious of the red- 


eat. 


To the imaginative the sound of bugles 
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petalled flowers of the City Beautiful. She had a two 
mile walk before her. She scarcely noticed the increased 
number of cars and bicycles in the High Street. Shop 
windows that usually interested her were to-day unseen. 
After leaving the High Street she crossed over the railway 
line and began the long ascent to the Location. 


Here the character of the city was very different. Gone 
were the gracious houses and the beautiful buildings. No 
flowering trees made shade for the pedestrian and the 
rough uneven road was painful to feet badly shod. The 
only shops were small and unattractive and sold nothing 
but the bare necessities of life ; for luxury had been left 
behind on the other side of the railway line. 


The road up the hill was long and dry and dusty, but it 
was a still longer road that in imagination Emily saw 
stretching out before her; a road leading more than 200 
miles right through the Cape Province, across the Great 
Kei River and into the Transkei. Along that road a 
Native boy was walking. He sang as he walked until he 
got tired and hadto rest. On his head he carried a wooden 

box. The key was around his neck and on the box his 
name was painted in big black letters; Macvicar Kolisi. 
Inside was a clean shirt, a pair of shorts, some socks and a 
Bible. He had shoes but he did not wear them. They 
were fastened around his neck to be put on when he got 
near to his destination. Part of the long journey he would 
go by bus, but when Emily had dug up the treacle-tin 
buried in her hut to count out the money there had been 
just enough for the fees at the Mission College, the small 
sum to be paid to the Aunt with whom ‘he was to board, 
and a few shillings over for travelling expenses. His 
Aunt was married to one of the teachers in the Training 
College in the Transkei and living in their home he could 
_ attend the teachers’ course and save boarding fees. 


For the past five years, while she had been working for 
Mrs. Warrender, it had been a race between Emily and 
Macvicar to see whether she would have saved enough 
money by the time he passed the required examination at 
the school in the Native Location. Macvicar was bright, 
his teachers said. One who had himself been to the 
University said that it was a pity that Macvicar could not 
have a college education, because he had a scientific mind. 
His mother did not understand what that meant. She 
was illiterate, but she could understand that her son was 


capable of something better than delivering parcels for the . 


local shops, or loading and off-loading boxes of fruit and 
bales of wool at the railway goods-yard. To become a 
teacher seemed the best way of bridging that gap between 
the Native who earns his living by manual labour and the 
one who works with his head. ‘To the ignorant this differ- 
ence is sometimes expressed as between those who have or 
hays 2t creases in their trousers, Emily longed to see 
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Macvicar some day in the future with those sharp clear 
creases running up and down front and back. 

His father had had no creases in his trousers, poor oaf ! 
It was as much as he could do to earn fifteen shillings a 
month wheeling barrow loads of manure! And the little 


brain he had was often sozzled away together with his . 


earnings at the beer-hall. Emily had very little respect 
for the memory of her dead husband and when he was 
under the ground she wanted no other man to waste her 
time and money ; but she determined that her son should 
achieve something better than his father had ever imagined, 

She had borne five children but the other four had died 
in infancy. At that time there was no clinic in the Loca- 
tion and before her last child was born Emily had gone a 
long way to visit a doctor of whom she had heard, and this 


child had lived and was named after the doctor who had - 


/ 


helped her to rear him. 

It had been hard work. She rented one tiny room in 
the house of a friend for herself and Macvicar during his 
schcol-days. She had to be at work herself at 7.30 after a 
walk of two miles. Before that she felt she must attend to her 
own home, sweeping the mud floor with a bunch of twigs, 
shaking the mats and preparing the food while Macvicar 
fetched the water and kindled the fire. When she got 
home each evening after her day’s work, they would open 
the bundle in which she had put the food given her for her 
dinner and which she brought home to share with the boy. 
Then they would light the tiny lamp and Macvicar did his 
home-work, and Emily dropped asleep before he had half 
finished. 

An ordinary enough story of effort and ambition. One 
hears of many such amongst the peasant population of 
many lands, but in few are the difficulties in the way of 
youth quite so hard to overcome, the obstacles quite so 
rugged and obliterative. 

Emily was not consciously thinking of all these things as 
she walked along the rough untidy road to her home. She 
only knew that her legs ached, her back ached, she was un- 
utterably tired and in the centre of her being was a great 
aching gap, a feeling of emptiness. For years she had 
worked to reach this time. The day had come. The tin 
in the ground had been filled with silver coins, proof 
against the dampness of the soil, and these, with the help 
of the Minister, had been transferred by post to the Mission 
College in the Transkei. How happy she ought to be! 
Her goal had been reached. Why did she feel so ill ? 

She reached her hut and sat down on the bed exhausted. 
In the corner of the hut stood a wooden packing-case, 
used as a cup-board, on which some clean newspaper was 
spread. She had brought the paper home from work and 
Macvicar had been there when she had cut the edge of the 
paper into a patterned frill, There stood two cups and 
saucers and two plates and a big mug with a picture of 


a 
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King George on it that Macvicar had won at the sports 


when he was a very little boy. He always used to drink 
his tea out of that mug. Where would he drink to-day ? 
So restricted was her knowledge that she had difficulty in 
picturing what he might be doing. Too her it scemed that 
he had stepped into the read and walked right out of her 
life. She had not realised that it would be like this when 
he had gone. 

There was no water to- day in the paraffin tin in the 
corner, so she took the tin, balanced it on top of her black 
doek and walked to the tap along the road ; for before she 
could go to see the doctor she must wash and tidy herself. 
This done, she locked the door of her hut and hid the key 
carefully in a bag-like pocket slung around her waist under 
her skirt, and walked along the rough uneven road to the 
Health Centre. 

The patch of grass in front of the Clinic was crowded 
with women and children waiting for attention. She 
knew the routine for it was not her first visit to the Centre. 

The Native nurse, neat and brisk in her white uniform, 
took Mrs. Warrender’s letter to the European doctor in 
the consulting-room. 


‘* What is she complaining of, Nurse?” asked the, 


doctor, “Oh dear! Another one with waist-ache!” A 
symptom that may mean so much or so little but which in 
any case requires a long investigation and much question- 
ing. 

Emily sat in front of the doctor, her hands folded primly 
on her lap under her black shawl and her manifold skirts 
and petticoats reaching to the floor and covering her 
shabby shoes. Her face was impassive and expressionless 
as she admitted to pain in her head, pain in her arms and 
legs, and indeed pain everywhere. The only pain that 
was not mentioned was that in her mind. Question 
followed question, the answers reluctantly given by Emily 
who, in spite of years in contact with Europeans, could not 
rid herself of the idea that the doctor should tell her what 
was wrong and not expect her to tell the doctor. 

The Nurse helped her to undress and she put a gray 
flannel dressing-gown around her shoulders while the 
doctor looked at her throat, examined her heart, took her 
blood pressure and so on. 
normal and yet the woman looked ill. Her black immobile 
face was haggard. The doctor, familiar with African 
women, thought perhaps it was a case of ster ility ; that 
trouble which is the hardest for such women to bear, but 
which they rarely mention unless directly asked. She 
turned to the file on her table with Emily’s family record. 

‘Why, you are Macvicar’s 3 mother ! ” she said, “ I filled 
in a health certificate for him a month ago for a training 
college in the Transkei. Such a bright boy, I thought. 
Do tell me, how is Macvicar? And has he gone. to 
College?” 
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She was watching the black face before her and over the 


_ quiet impassive features passed a flicker of emotion. 


“Yes, he has gone,” said Emily, “ He went yesterday.” 


The thick lips quivered and two large tears ran down 
the shiny black cheeks. 

The diagnosis was clear now. With a wider horizon 
than Emily, and familiar with such stories, the doctor 


could see in imagination the whole pitiful picture: the — | 


long dusty road to the Transkei with young Mr. Hopeful 
plodding along it, and here at home the provider with no 
longer any need to provide, the home-maker with no one 
for whom to make’a home, the tin-box with the savings 
emptied and gone. But how to help her? How to 
bridge that great gulf of difference of race, of colour, 
environment, language, custom and belief, and reach 
across with help and healing ? pes 

She did her best: ‘‘ You must be looking forward to 
the holidays when he will come home. He will be able to 
come home for the holidays, will he not ?” 

But Emily shook her head dismally. 
would have to work for his Aunt to help pay for his board. 
The doctor tried again: perhaps another job could be 


found for the mother nearer to the college? Or perhaps 


a lift could be arranged for her to go by car to visit the 


Transkei ? 


Emily listened politely but without enthusiasm. Then : 
“The mistress wants to know what is wrong with me 
and when I can go back to work,”’ she said. 


Perhaps 


“You can go back tomorrow.” 
“But what about the pain ?”’ said Emily. 


“Yes,” thought the doctor, ‘ What about the pain ? 


In the hotidays he 


| 
Eco 2 Perhaps<5 «suse oe en 


Work is the best cure for that kind of pain ; but how to | 


make her understand that ?”’ 


There were twenty or thirty other fatienits waiting, 
many with urgent physical disabilities needing immediate 


attention, but most with personal problems like Emily’s 
which caused her such great pain; pain symbolic of so 
much in the great aching heart of Africa for which at 
present no specific remedy can bé found. : 


*% * * * 


And what of young Mr. Hopeful trudging along the road 
to the Transkei? Will that keen young brain be used for 
good or evil, for progress or degradation? . So’ much 
depends on us: not his teachers only or his immediate 
associates, but on us his fellow-citizens in whatever town 
or city he may eventually arrive with his good clothes and 
well-pressed trousers ; his fellow-countrymen in this great 
land of problems. ! 

E.H. 
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The Church and Communism 
PART XII ¢ 


The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland appoint- 
ed a Commission on Communism. This Commission has 
been at work with great thoroughness, and when the Assembly 
met in Edinburgh towards the end of May 1951 it submitted a 
long and realistic report. Itis our intention to give our readers 
the opportunity of reading this remarkable document, although 
it will take several months to accommodate it in our columns. 
Our last eleven issues gave the opening portions of this Report, 


and below there follows a further section. 
—Editors, ““ The South African Outlook.” 


THE RESPONSE OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
POLITICAL ORDER 


(CHRISTIANITY has played a very definite part in the 
“development of European civilisation. No doubt it 
is true that in the process the Church has been profoundly 
influenced by secular values and motives, and in the process 
has often betrayed the principles committed to it. But it 
is equally true that values and assumptions derived from 
the Christian faith have found a place in the structure of 
society. Most competent students of the most diverse 
points of view are agreed that of recent centuries this pro- 
cess has abated. At any rate, it would seem to be the case 
that where it has operated most conspicuously in this 
period, it has operated to some extent indirectly. Ideas 
which perhaps ultimately owe their origin to Christian 
insights have become influential in independence of the 
Church of the day. For a long time it seemed to many 
that this process might go on indefinitely. The influence 
of the Christian Church might wane, but ethical standards 
owing their orgin to that Church, but now accepted gene- 
rally in independence of it, might persist even though the 
onward march of thought should destroy the dogmatic 
foundation of the Church’s faith. 


In our time it has been demonstrated that this expecta- 
tion is based upon illusion. Christian ethics cannot long 
‘ survive the disappearance of Christian faith. Marxian 
philosophy, upon which the practice of Communism is 
based, represents probably the most significant attempt to 
fill the vacuum, and in this consists one very potent ground 
of its influence. It is becoming increasingly clear that the 
concept of the neutral state—neutral, that is to say, as far 
as ultimate beliefs are concerned—is doomed. Such a 
state lacks sufficient cohesion to maintain it in existence. 
Toleration for agnostics and heretics can be maintained 
only in communities committed to a faith which believes 
in tolerating those who differ from it. The policy of 
neutrality as between ultimate beliefs is too negative to be 
the basis of the political community. 


In such a situation the Church must play an increasing 
part in the political and social life of the nation, It is 
important to determine more exactly what this part should 
be. In the first place, it is clear that the Church should 
not aim at exercising the sort of, compulsive authority 
which was characteristic of the medizval period. 

In the second place, this influence must not be gained by 
standing on one side of the current political dispute. It is 
often argued that in fact this is what the Church has gene- 
rally done in the past. An extreme form of this point of 
view is the familiar gibe about the Church being the Tory 
Party at prayer. This whole question about the extent to 
which the Church has identified itself with the ruling 
interests in the past is one which calls for very careful and 
dispassionate historical investigation. 
to note that those who attack the Church most vehemently 
for its alleged political partisanship in the past are often 
those who urge most strongly that the Church should place 
its influence behind the particular political panacea which 
they themselves advocate in the present. 

How, then, is the Church to exercise this increased 
influence in the political and social life of the nation which 
was advocated above ? Here we are concerned with the 
duty of the Church in a political democracy of the type 
which we have in this country. In radically different 
situations the part which the Church should seek to play 
would have to be determined in the light of prevailing 
conditions. 

The duty of the Church to develop a Christian criticism 
of society has already been stressed. But if it is to have 
any effect this Christian criticism must find expression in 
the'exercise of responsible citizenship on the part of Church 
members. This involves the Church in a twofold task, 
On the one hand it has to train its members in the exercise 
of this criticism. This type of activity has the additional 
advantage that it would help to develop the capacity for 
social leadership. ‘To function successfully a democratic 
régime requires people capable of exercising responsible 
leadership at all levels of the life of the community. From 
the point of view of the Church it is vital that these leaders 
should be people who accept and understand the Christian 
faith and who always seek to make their political decisions 
in the light of Christian insights. 

On the other hand the Church must teach its members 
that the fulfilment of their political duty as citizens of a 
democratic State is an essentual part of their duty to God. 
Historically this has been done as regards such matters as 
obedience to the law, the payment of taxes, the perform- 
ance of military service, and the like. In our day this 
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teaching must be greatly extended to cover such things as 
voting in parliamentary and local elections, the willingness 
to serve on public bodies, participation in the affairs of 
trade unions and professional organisations, and, above all, 
the duty of taking steps to be sufficiently well informed on 
questions of public concern, as to be able to exercise the 
rights and duties of democratic citizenship in an intelligent 
and responsible way. 


7s 


CONCLUSION 


The activities which have been outlined above are all 
simply aspects of one task. This task involves both 
theology and careful thinking about the relations of Chris- 
tian truth to human interests at large. It also involves 
action in the sense of the carrying into effect in the spheres 
of the internal life and organisation of the Church and of 
the concerns of the wider community in which the Church 
lives of such insights as under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit may be arrived at. This whole task, if it is to be 
rightly done, must be seen as an act of love towards God, 
an expression of that faith which is at once repentance and 


Sursum 


“ He beheld the city and wept over it.’ Luke 19: 41. 
UR world is made up of lights and shadows, of laughter 
and tears, and of joy and sorrow, as we see in this 
incident on the first Palm Sunday which we do well to re- 
member. 
sadness. Jesus withthe pilgrims who had come to the tense 
chief festival of the Jewish year, was going from Bethany 
to Jerusalem. He was riding on a colt and the people took 
the opportunity to acknowledge Him as the Messiah. 
They spread their cloaks on the road and waved palm 
leaves saying, ‘‘ Blessed be the King that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. Peace in heaven and glory in the 
highest.” Jesus accepted the acclamation and to those 
who suggested that He should rebuke His followers He 
replied by saying that the very stones would immediately 
take up the chorus if the people kept quiet. It was a 
moment of happiness, yet in the midst of this rejoicing 
when the great and famous city of Jerusalem came into 
sight there was a sudden stop to the triumphal march. As 
He looked at the glitter of the ancient city Jesus was seized 
with overwhelming sorrow. ‘‘ When he beheld the city 
he wept.” Amid the gladness and the exultation the people 
suddenly found themselves in the presence of a deep and 
sad emotion. 

Why did Jesus weep? He wept because of pity for the 
city and the nation which had lost their glorious opportunity 
for service to mankind. Behind the city he saw the rulers 
and the people who had been chosen for a purpose. They 
had been abundantly blessed more than the other nations. 


In the midst of joy there was a moment of 
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obedience. Repentance means a turning round, a setting 
out in a new direction. Obedience means, first of all, a 
willingness to listen, to be sensitive to the will of God as it 
may be revealed. Essentially what the Church must 
repent of is the lack of that sensitiveness to God’s will, a 
way of life which by relegating the sphere of Christian 
service to the realm of the spiritual has often exempted 
areas of life from submission to God’s will. The creative 
solutions which might have emerged had Christians been 
more alive to the need for obedience throughout the whole 
area of human concerns have not been attained. Human 
history has been permitted to develop in a way which, from 
the standpoint of the secular historian can be seen to be the 
resultant of the natural and human forces at work in the 
situation, and which, from the standpoint of faith, can be 
sometimes seen to be the operation of the divine judgment. 
The essential response which the Church is called upon to 
make in the circumstances of the present ts a certain openness 
towards God, an openness which finds expression throughout 
the whole range of human interests and activities. 


Corda 


They had been delivered from bondage in order that they 
might deliver mankind from the bondage of ignorance 
about God. ‘The torch had been put in their hands to 
pass on to others. They not only refused to pass on the 
light but they allowed it to dim so that it was no longer of 
help even to themselves. God had been patient with them 
nevertheless. He put them under inspired tuition to 
purify them for the service and equip them for fulfilling 
the purpose, but they refused to respond. They were sub- 
jected to stern discipline by sending them to captivity, but 
they returned only to slip back to their former indifference. 
At this time God had specially sent his own Son to reveal 
to them more fully the way of salvation and of the life 
abundant. “The word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us,” wrote John. Yet they did not recognise even then 
this hour of their visitation by the grace of God. The 
outcome of the refusal now, as in the -past, would be 
national disaster—the loss of their peculiar way of life and 
national organisation, and the destruction of the city and 
the temple. The heart of Jesus yearned for the people. 
He loved them and wished they had matched the hour of 
opportunity with noble achievement and real spiritual and 
moral advancement, but they had failed. ‘There is nothing 
sadder in life than to behold opportunities lost and to 
witness failure to make good just because of lack of ade- 
quate appreciation of the greatness of the opportunity and 
the value of the privilege. ‘Failure to measure up to 
expectation moves us with sorrow. Jesus had come not 
only to reveal God to man but also to demonstrate to man 
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his possibilities. Jesus tried to save man from himself in 
order that he might live a larger and fuller life, but Jerusa- 
lem and its inhabitants refused Him and He was touched 
with sorrow just as He is touched with sorrow whenever 
-men and women make the great refusal to respond to His 
outstretched hand to save and to guide. ‘‘ He beheld the 
. city and wept over it.” 


Why did these people lose their golden opportunity for 
service ? » When they first entered the land of promise 
they were simple pastoral farmers. Their dwelling was 
the tent which was in keeping’ with their nomadic require- 
ments. In Canaan they came into contact with a higher 
culture than theirown. ‘They were willing to learn, which 
was a good thing. They took up agriculture. They 
learned to build cities and they were also initiated into the 
secrets of trade and learned even political organisation. 
With the passing of the years they made great progress in 
political, social, and commercial organisation but they did 
not advance correspondingly in the things of the spirit. 
The prophets tried to help them to make good this defi- 
‘ciency but the people in grasping the new were tempted 
to let go the old supports and they became like a house with- 
out a foundation. In the glamour of the newly found 
civilisation they forgot their special destiny which was to 
be the light to the Gentiles. They forgot what had made 
them a select nation. They refused to accept God’s 
purpose for themselves as a people, the fulfilment of which 
would contribute towards furthering God’s purpose for 
the world. They had been highly privileged but they 
ignored the challenging responsibility. All peculiar 
blessings are given in order to be passed on to others in 
some form or other as a token of gratitude. Whether it be 
education or possessions, these things are given in order 
that we might enrich and uplift-or alleviate the lot of others. 
For “unto whomsoever muchis given, of him much shall be 
required and to whom men have committed much, of him 
they will ask the more.” But often we miss our destiny 
because we set ourselves to enjoy the fruit of progress 
without preserving the seed of progress, which is spiritual 
and not material. We continue to enjoy fruit because 
seeds are preserved to replace wastage by age or disease in 
our fruit trees. The original source of progress is God, 
and civilisation cannot be sustained without replenish- 
ment from spiritual sources. The Jews took all they could 
of civilisation and forgot that God had meant them to 
furnish the very essence for the maintainance of civilisation 
—the spiritual factor which nourishes and preserves civili- 
sation. ‘‘ When He beheld the city he, wept over it.” 


Why is it that religion did not keep pace with this 
material progress? Outwardly religion had advanced. 
It was well organised with its chief priests, temple and 
synagogue ; with its weekly services and special festivals, 
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but it lacked the spiritual aspect, and the moral demands 
of true religion were not emphasised. The nation as a 
whole became ee in things that matter, and i in such an 
atmosphere, individual piety languished. With the multi- 
plication of religious laws and ceremonies the spiritual 
tone ebbed and social justice diminished. Prophet after 
prophet sought to recall the nation to that spiritual and 
moral aspect of religion which alone can change lives and 


transform communities, but their words were largely un-— 


heeded. Hence it was that religion, although highly 
organised, was not able to keep pace spiritually with the 
advance in civilisation, and preserve the nation from being 
corrupted by hitherto unknown evils. As a result the sin- 
ful and the outcast were neglected by the very teachers of 
[t became a mark of degradation to raise and 
uplift the fallen. Sometimes persons of other races were 
considered sub-human. Contact and fellowship with 
them branded a person of the privileged race as unclean. 
Integrity and any moral obligations that were still observed 
applied only within the chosen circle. Once religion takes 
such a stand it can neither uplift, control nor enlighten. 
Instead it will debase and corrupt. Love, truth, justice and 
all the other virtues are unqualified. Their power depends 
on unlimited application as they issue from God Himself. 
the Father of all mankind, who seeks to enter into every 
phase of human life. God can only influence our life when 
there is a recognition of a common standard of relation- 
ship with Himself and between man and man. Is this 
not perhaps the weakness that threatens religion today ? 
It was meant to be in the vanguard of human progress— 
influencing, directing, purifying and revitalising—but too 


religion. 


frequently it marches behind political policies and com- 


munal party whims that are not consistent with its ideals, 
not daring to challenge even its own members nor to 
initiate a change. ‘‘ When he beheld the city he wept.” 


Jesus wept because of compassion, because of deep 
sorrow. His heart was yearning to sweeten human rela- 
tionships, to change the life of the people, to help them to 
realise their destiny. He desired to match the material 
progress with corresponding spiritual advance, He long- 
ed to deepen and broaden their religion with a new spirit 
that would make it living and more attuned to reality. 
Jesus yearns today for the true progress of nations, com- 
munities, and of men and women—a progress that will be 
marked by a corresponding progress in spiritual values. 


Behind the tears of Jesus we see compassion and love, 
the love which five days later sent Him to the cross on 
Calvary. Evil men sought to nail Him there, but He was 
also willing to go to the cross because He knew that was 
the only way by which men could be won from their mis- 
taken loyalties back to God, Who alone can guide the pro- 
gress of the world and of individual men and women and 
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direct it along proper and universally helpful channels. He 
alone can make religion contribute towards the preserva- 
tion of all that is best in life. It was for these things that 
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Jesus wept and died. 
over it.” 


“When He beheld the city he wept 


J. J. R. JoLose. 


New Books 


The Early History of Indians in Natal, by Bishop 
Ferguson-Davie, (S.A. Institute of Race Relations, 26 
pp 1/6). 

Bishop Ferguson Davie, now resident in Pietermaritz- 
burg, has done a valuable bit of historical research into the 
circumstances surrounding the first coming of Indian 
labourers to Natal. In these days when we meet so many 
distortions or deliberate falsifications masquerading as 
history, an investigation so detached and thorough is more 
than welcome. One of the fairy stories frequently re- 
counted to the simple-minded by some of our politicians 
nowadays asserts that the Indians were forced upon an 
unwilling Natal by a combination of British compulsion 
and Indian cunning. Bishop Ferguson-Davie’s careful 
marshalling of the facts in terms of the records themselves, 
- with very complete documentation, nails that one effective- 
ly for all who really want the truth, for he claims no more 
than the truth when he sums up his enquiry in these terms: 

“The facts which have been produced in this paper 
from authoritative contemporary sources prove the follow- 
ing points :— * 

a. From the time when the “ District of Natal’ was 
taken over by the British Government in 1846 and placed 
under the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, there was a 
great lack of reliable labour in Natal. 

b. Many schemes were put forward, apart from the 
idea of importing Indian labour, between 1846 and 1860, 
but none of those schemes was found to be possible. 

c, The Legislature of Natal therefore adopted the 
scheme, which had been desired at various times, of 
importing indentured Indian labourers from India. 

d. The Government of India, which at first refused to 
allow the importation of Indian indentured labourers, 
only eventually allowed Indians to come as indentured 
labourers when the Law had been passed by the Natal 
Legislature and approved by the Queen, laying down the 
conditions under which they worked, similar to those 
imposed by India on other Colonies, including their free- 
dom after five years’ indentured service. 

e. The result of their work was of enormous value to 
Natal. 

* * * * 
Compulsory Education in Australia. (A Report by 
the Australian National Commission for Unesco 6/-). 

This study is part of a group planned by Unesco and 
being carried out by educators in various parts of the world. 
It was felt that the problem of developing a system of 


compulsory, free and universal education could best be 
illustrated by a number of typical cases. Of the States 
which have already solved the problem of providing schools 
for all the children three were selected: Australia, England 
and France, exemplifying varying degrees of centralization 
in their administration. Three other States were chosen 
to show this problem in the course of solution : Ecuador, 
Iraq and Thailand. 

The Study under review gives the historical background 
to education in Australia, the main feature being the strong 
influence of British traditions and practice, as most of the 
settlers were of British stock, and their ambition was to 
develop in the new land, the social system and the cultural 
conditions of the’country which was to them, as to most 
Australians it still is, ‘home.’ In some of the States, 
notably New South Wales, Tasmania, and Queensland, 
the existence of a large convict population complicated the 
educational problem. ‘This factor no doubt accounted for, 
the reason given by Commissioner Bigge in his Education 
Report of 1821, for urging the extension of education ‘so 
that as little control as possible shall be left to the parents 
over the time, the habits, and the disposition of their 
children.’ . 

It is interesting to notice that one finds only four fleeting © 
and indirect references to education of the natives. The 
answer, of: course, is that the problem hardly arises. 
Anthropologists reckon that there have never been more 
than about 300,000 aborigines in Australia. Reduced by 
war, disease and other causes, most of the remainder are 
now found in the ‘ dead’ heart of the country, still living 
their primitive, nomadic existence, and practically un- 
touched save by Christian missionaries. 

A feature of Australian education is the important part 
played by the various Churches in initiating and develop- 
ing Church Schools throughout the country. Especially 
in the early days, before Governments of the various 
States were either able or prepared to undertake responsi- 
bility, education was left almost entirely to the different | 
Denominations. This was later to cause a bitter denomi- 
national struggle between Anglicans, * Non-conformists ’ 
and the Roman Catholic churches, the Anglicans wishing 
to become the State Church and to have control of educa- 
tion with financial backing from the Government. As a 
temporary measure the Government gave grants to all 
denominational schools, this being gradually withdrawn 
with the establishment of a comprehensive system of 
national schools. As a result of this policy, most Protest- 
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ant churches handed over their primary schools to the 
Government, provision having been made for ministers of 
religion to visit the schools weekly to instruct pupils of their 
own religion. é 

The Roman Catholics, however, have not followed this 
policy, but on the contrary have built up a/parallel system 
with the Government, covering the country with 919 
parishes in 1,278 schools and 221,903 pupils. In no other 
country of the world, except New Zealand, has the Catho- 
lic Church been able, without Government assistance, to 
erect and maintain such an extensive system of primary 
education. No school may be closed without the approval 
of the. Bishop, who appoints his own inspectorial and 
administrative staff, and one official in each State as a 
‘liaison officer’ to maintain contact with the State Educa- 
tion Department. Catholic schools are subject to the same 
degree of inspection by officers of State Education 
Departments as other private schools. For the most part 
Catholic schools follow the syllabuses issued by the State 
Departments. Most common variations, apart from reli- 
gious instruction, occur in English and history. They 
have their own teachers’ training colleges State-registered 
and State-inspected. 


Australia has taken much interest in the educational 
methods and ideas of the United States, and borrowed 
considerably from her. The two countries are very similar 
in outlook and share the problem of educating a population 
scattered over an enormous area. A rewarding series of 
studies for those interested in Comparative Education. 
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* * * * 


Betterment for the Bantu, by H. R. Roberts and 
K. G. Coleman. (Published by Department of Native 
Affairs and State Information Office.) 


This brochure, with a very attractive cover and beauti- 
ful photographs, has as its joint authors the Senior Engin- 
eer of the Department of Native Affairs and the Chief 
of the Publications Section of the State Information Office. 
It deals with the vital problems connected with the 

“ Betterment ” Scheme, sketching the history and develop- 
ment of soil wastage and soil conservation—the latter 
Man’s chief investment—‘‘ without which there can be 
no life on earth.” Mr Roberts has visited the United 
States of America, and has drawn on the valuable experi- 
mental work carried on there to help tackle the soil 
erosion problem here. 


The book quotes from Dr. W. J. G. Mears’ speech at 
Lovedale on November 12, 1948. He gives his reasons 
for supporting the N.A.D.’s scheme for rehabilitation of 
the Reserves—‘ for better fields, better lands, better 
homes, better health.’? This brochure should enlist many 
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more supporters, and should stimulate anyone really 
interested in the future of South Africa to seek more 
information ; and those who hold the nation’s purse-strings, 
or are closely connected with the land, to further and 
quicker decisive action, before it is too late. 


E.D.R. 
* * * * 
Questions People Ask, by R. J. McCracken (S.C.M. 
Press : 9/6) 


Dr. McCracken has succeeded Dr. Harry E. Fosdick as 
minister of Riverside Church, New York. This is his 
first volume of sermons and so it will be read with special 
interest by many who will want to know what manner of 
man has-succeeded to Dr. Fosdick’s world-renowned pulpit. 
The preacher deals with many questions that people of our 
modern time and in a modern city like New York—“ the 
cross-roads of the world ’’—are asking. ‘‘ Can we believe 
in a Personal God ?”’ ‘‘ What is the case for Personal Survi- 
“Does God Guide Us?”’ ‘‘ How does one learn to 
pray ?”’ ‘‘ Why did Jesus die ?” ‘‘ Isn’t it enough to be 
decent ?”? andsoon. There is an honest attempt to come 
to grips with the religious and moral difficulties of thought- 
ful men and women to-day, first by facing each difficulty 
frankly and openly and then by bringing to bear on the 
difficulty Christian insights andapplications. —The sermons 
lack nothing in interest, in literary merit and in memorable 
illustration. One of the most moving is on the theme, “ Is 
there an art to living in New York City?” The reader 
may sometimes feel that Dr. McCracken is better at 
diagnosis than at prescribing the remedy: there is a 
deeper sounding of the human heart than of the riches of 
the Book of books. Yet that these discourses must be 
helpful to many standing on the circumference of the 
Church’s life no one can doubt. 
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* * * * 


Vacant Possession, by Geoffrey L. Heawood, (S.C.M. 

Press 143 pp. 8/6). 

The writer is the headmaster of Cheltenham Grammar 
School who won attention in religious education circles for 
his most effective emphasis in an earlier book, Religion in 
School, on the need of thorough training and steady ideal- 
ism in all who give religious education in secondary schools. 
In this attractive and stimulating book he looks at the world 
for which young people are being trained and demands 
that the young should be given “ something better than 
formulas without the experiences which produced them, 
and maps of the land through which their ancestors travel- 
led.” It is “a teasing and exciting project” he says at 
another place, “ to prepare others for the adventure where 
we have missed so much ourselves.” It is provocative, 
helpful stuff throughout. ; 


